MILL   ON   BENTHAM   AND   COLERIDGE

but to utter all my meditations on this most concern-
ing point ... in what sense the Bible may be called
the word of God, and how and under what conditions
the unity of the Spirit is translucent through the letter,
which, read as the letter merely, is the word of this and
that pious, but fallibleand imperfect, man.3 It is known
that he did live to write down these meditations; and
speculations so important will one day, it is devoutly
to be hoped, be given to the world.1

Theological discussion is beyond our province, and
it is not for us, in this place, to judge these sentiments
of Coleridge; but it is clear enough that they are not
the sentiments of a bigot, or of one who is to be
dreaded by Liberals, lest he should illiberalize the
minds of the rising generation of Tories and High-
Churchmen. We think the danger is rather lest they
should find him vastly too liberal. And yet, now when
the most orthodox divines, both in the Church and out
of it, find it necessary to explain away the obvious
sense of the whole first chapter of Genesis, or failing
to do that* consent to disbelieve it provisionally, on
the speculation that there may hereafter be discovered
a sense in which it can be believed, one would think
the time gone by for expecting to learn from the Bible
what it never could have been intended to communi-
cate, and to find in all its statements a literal truth
neither necessary nor conducive to what the volume
itself declares to be the ends of revelation. Such at least
was Coleridge's opinion: and whatever influence such an
opinion may have over Conservatives, it cannot do other
than make them less bigots, and better philosophers.

1 {This wish has, to a certain extent, been fulfilled by the publica-
tion of the series of letters on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, which
bears the not very appropriate name of 'Confessions of an Inquiring
Spirit.*]
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